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I. theſe long nights, and weather which interrupts 0 en „ 


— 


in the field, 1 thought, I could not be better employed than to 
i give a few hours, from more perſonal concerns, to endeavour to 3 
rouze my countrymen, to think ſomewhat more ſeriouſſy of their 
own and countries intereſt; and tho? I ſhould not communicate any 
thing new or inſtructing to all, the refreſhing their memories in an 
ealy and cheap way, at a time when they have leiſure to think and 
conyerſe, and form their plans for the active ſeaſon, might be of 
ſome uſe. 

Every man of buſinels, ſhould m for himſelf a ſet of approved 
uſeful maxims adapted to his ſituation, which ſhould be always in 
his view, and influence all his conduct; becauſe, human frailties 
and worldly diſtractions, obſtruct their being otherways ſo often be- 
fore him as they ought to be, and they cannot be too frequently under 
conſideration, for at one time or other they will incite to action. 

Some of thoſe proper for the farmer, might be ſuch as follow, to 
which he ſhould add others as they occaſionaly occur. | id 

Huſbandry was the moſt antient employ, and-antiently ſem; 5 
the moſt honourable. All the great ones of auch not only loved 
but practiſed it; and certainly it is the moſt uſeful <mploy for. the. 
ſociety ; and of all occupations affords the practiſer the mot agreeable "| 
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vairety ; therefore, it is honourable and comfortable to ſtudy and | 
purive 6 Os 1 
A learned author juſtly ſays, the greatell heroes af antiquity, a 
weilded the ſhare as well as the ſword, and the faireſt hands did not || 
more diſdain to hold a crook than a ſcepter. - 
Strict virtue which will affect all parts of conduct, will TER be 
found the beſt policy, both in reſpe& to comfort and intereſt ; being 
always eſteemed, even by thoſe who do not practiſe it, and extenſive 
credit to all words and actions, 1s the certain conſequence. Alſo 
true morality, will produce induſtry; and proſperity, will certainly * 
follow ſtrict truth 3 and * of performance will always have 
its reward. 
In all countries, heritors and tenents are found to be rich in pro- | 
N as Py ana is known and F ; this holds inva- 
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riably, independent of climate, ſoil or ſituation ; for each place hath 
its advantages, and according to circumſtances hath its proper huſ- 
| bandry ; therefore, it is of importance for every one to examine 
by ſerious thought, and all manner of enquiries, free from all pre- 


judices of the cuſtoms, &c. of his own country, if he could not do 


better. And a frequent conſideration of this certain non, 9 
to the proper enquiries and a ſuitable conduct. 


A man even of knowledge in any ſcience or buſi neſs, improves 


much by converſe on the ſubject, altho' with perſons of much inferior 
knowledge. He proſits, not only from what may be told or ſuggeſted 


by others, but from what he himſelf fays and thinks upon ſuch occa- 


© ions} and therefore, clubs of farmers, would be extremely uſeful ; 


and at leaſt in . and long nights would be eaſy and no ex- 
pepcc. 


Where farmers are poor, it will be always found upon enquiry 5 
whatever their ſituation be, that they are ignorant or e except 
in ſpecial caſes of uncommon calamities. | 


The learned Columella obſerves juſtly, in his preface to his excellent 


beok upon huſbandry, the groundleſſneſs of very common complaints, 
of the badneſs of the ſoil or climate, or the ſeaſons, or inconveniencies 
of ſituation; whereas the true cauſe of want of ſucceſs, is our ig- 
norance or neglects.— And the learned Pliny in his natural hiſtory 


| ſays, that the true cauſe of the former plenty in his country, beyond 
what they then experienced, was, that the ground was at firſt culti- 
vated by the hands of generals, conſuls, tribunes, and ſenators: But 
in his time, by llaves and criminals, who did not cultivate it fo care- 
fally as thoſe men of honour and virtue. And the famous and learned 
Varro expreſſeth the like ſentiment. | 
It is reciprocally. the intereſt of heritor and tenent, to promote 
each others adfantage, and thereby cultivate the proper friendſhips, 
which ſhould be betwixt ſuch connections; therefore oppreſſive rents 
or ſervices ſhould not be impoſed, nor reaſonable ones refuſed; and 


all prudent encouragements ſhould be en and taken for all reaſonable 
: improvements. 


Tho” bad habits are ſluborn, a vill not af. ly yield to reaſon, 


- perſeverance and diſcretion, will get the better of them; therefore 
heritors ſhould not be diſcouraged, tho' they meet with muleiſh diſ- 


poſitions, and their labour will be rewarded, by both comfort and 
increaſe of fortune. | 


The riches and ſtrength of any country don” t depend upon the 


numbers of, its peaple, but evidently ſo upon the people's being in- 
duſtrious. This truth, is too little regarded, in the choice of 


crofrers, graſſmen, &c. and employments of the poor. — Therefore, 
all ſhould concur, to make all induſtrious ; or procure people that are 


; ſo.— Even young ones, may be wennn to gain their bread at very 
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early yea. Numbers of induſtrious people, improve any country; 
they are a ready-market without carriage, and will always conſume i in 


proportion as they gain; and they promote better eulture and ma- 


nure, &c. Any country will be rich in proportion 10 its induſtry, 
_ even preferable to thoſe. countries, which produce the richeſt mines; 
gold or filver don't remain in Portugal or Spain; and preferable to 
theſe countries of the moſt luxuriant natural proguce . witneſs the 
poverty and- weakneſs of Aſia, &c. | 

Shelter, would be very beneficial in all dd countries; cold 
degenerats cattle and and all vegetables, and hurts the ſoil, If 
ſhelter is by planting, it alſo accommodates with fewel and all need- 
ful timber, wjthout carriage or purchaſe, _ If by inclofing, it alſo 
drains and cleans the ground. And much of it might be eaſily got 
ia the North, by ſowing French whins in many places and eſpecially 

on foundFof fold dykes which don't hurt and would alſo ſave the 
expence of time, &c. in the yearly building, be fewel, and is the beſt 
winter meat for horſes and ſheep. 

Good tools, are eſſential in all 8 and they B are hs beſt, 
which perform the work moſt effectualy, and with the leaſt charge of 
time, men or cattle, | It is therefore of importance to enquire after 

ſuch, and how to obtain them the beſt and cheapeſt. 


All economy of time and goods, is alſo eſſential, and in conſe- | 
quence, the moſt effectual carriages, are equally ſo; therefore it is 
every one's material intereſt, to ſtudy this in every article; and a- 


mongſt other things, to have proper carriages and be at pains and 
expence for good roads for them. A prudent man, will pay y two 
pence to gain or ſave three pence; a good road will ſoon accompliſh . 
this, by ſaving time, additional quantity tranſported, and 8 
damage to his cattle and machines. 


A farmer's endeavour to be quickly rich, by n impa- 


tience or greed, is the ſureſt way to be quickly poor, or to remain 


* 


ſo; this is as certain as if Solomon had ſaid it; and will 7 ge- : 


nerally hold true, amongſt all ranks of men. 
Proper manure, and plenty of it, uſeful and eaſily to/ be had in 
all ſituations; is beneficial for graſs and hay as well as tillage land. 


There are vaſt varieties of it, beſides what cattle, &c. produce; all 


forts of marles, water, lime, ſalt, ſhells; ſea weed, water or ſand, ; 


aſhes from, turff, clay, &c. ferns and all vegetables, and redd of 
ditches, &c. bottoms of ſtacks of corn or hay, and where floods or 


raius bring ſoil. But mixing of foils as hereafter directed, and every . 


one's reaſon will ſuggeſt, is in the power. of every one in every 
ſituation, 


Io all (era of "WE or bed a ſmall parcel of land well ma- 


naged, will yield more profit and pleaſure, than double that quantity 
of the like natural quality, with more ſuperſicial management. All 
1 12 ps | . by 
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| aid and vegetables ſhould not only lee but thrive with Fo 9 5 


for which purpoſe, he muſt aſfiff and improve bis land; and the 


change of brood and ſeeds, contributes alſo to prevent their decline 
or degenerating in ſize or quality. Take all from à worſe or more 
ſtuborn ſoil if poſſible, but all ſeed ſhould be full ripe, the greater 
the perfection of the ſeed, the better the produce. _ 
Inn tillage, that culture which moft reſembles the garden culture, 
3s both from reaſon and experience, found to be the beſt; and good 
culture, will in ſome degree in all ſoils ſupply the want of manure, 
Heſides deſtroying weeds, which collage manure and Toney the 
Intended crop. 


Horſes, at leaſt mixed with oxen, . move qulekies than oxen by : 


themſelves; ſo do more work, of -the ſame quality, in the ſame 
time; therefore right choice of cattle and tools; faves expence of 
time, forage and every thing; and enables to do uſeful work, and 
keep other uſeful cattle by ſuch ſavings. And plow deep where the un- 
der ſoil is good, and ſhallow where bad and not proper for mixture. 
It is both private and public loſs, that the people of the North, 
ſo generally eat ſo much of pure oat meal withont mixture; -oats 
are the ſtaple of the northern produce, and the more is conſumed, ; 
there is the leſs for ſale: the more expence the farmer's family is, 
there is the leſs for his increaſe of fortune, or for the heritor. Rye, 
bear, and peaſe, are jaltly called the poor man's boll; becauſe, be- 
ſides the great benefit of their ſtraw for houſes and horſes, they 
render much more meal than oats, and equal quantities feed fur- 
cher: @mixcd bread is wholeſomeſt; and even where clean oat meal 
is uſed, there is great ſaving by being better dried and ground roun- 


der. Much might be ſaved by theſe articles, which therefore merit 
the ſerious conſideration of heritor and tenent; and moſt of all, the 


- poor labourer hath need to think of them. 

A prudent farmer, whatever his ſituation be, will keep a due pro- 
portion betwixt his tillage and paſture land; that is, not to plow 
more than he can procure plenty of manure to enrich; and he will 


ud it his advantage to exceed rather in having leſs than more. With- - 


out due attention to this, the goodneſs of ſoil, climate and other 
accommodations, tho' extraordinary, and although accompanyed with 
Wer aud frugality, will not make him rich; and with proper at- 
tention to this, tho with inferior ne in other. reſpects, he will 
have more ſucceſss. 

A very learned antient author gives us thefollowing juſt . 
worthy to be kept always in remembrance, viz. That there are two 
Fources only, from whence men can derive uſeful rules of conduct, 
our own experience and that of others; the firſt is moſt generally 
followed, and often the moſt effectual, but is very dangerous, coſtly 
and aft; therefore prudence will prefer the * which will 


* 
— 


5 enable 


„„ 
- enable us to ew at a times, what 1s moſt fit and mo? aſefol, 


- whout equal hazard, expence or diſquiet. Happy thoſe who are "3 
wiſe as to follow the laſt, but with this caution, not fo confine it to 


and reaſon, for the pattern from which we would learn, l 
5 Having thus laid before you ſome general maxims, to which you 
can make proper additions, and upon all which, you cannot too often 
- employ your thoughts, eſpecially at ſuch ſeaſons which afford leiſure ; 


| bandry lately publiſhed, which | hath been generally eſteemed; with 


to you. Many of you have not acceſs to ſuch a book; and' ſuch, 
| theſe extracts, may both entertain and inſtruct; and ſuch of you, as 


pence, ſome articles to your review and conſide ration. The only valu- 
able purpoſe of having or reading books, is to make them uſeful. 

The author's method is good, and when compleatly executed, 
which a proper appendix may perform, it would indeed make a com- 


and hath ſome unneeeſſary repetitions. 
manures, their qualities and moſt proper uſes; he then treats of all 


fences and various ſorts of trees for ſhelter, &c. then of ſtocking the 
| farm; all ſeeds, tools, cattle, poultry, &c, Then of good buſ- 


bandry, paſture and culture, through the vaſt variety to which it is 


applicable in all ſituations and circumſtances; then treats of the acci- 
dents to which the catile or crops are liable, with the moſt approved 
methods of preventing or cure, which includes all weeds, &e. and 


in all, purpoſes 10 give the farmer the advantage of others expe⸗ 


. rience. Lucky for him, if he makes uſe of it. 

I ſhall follow this method in che propoſed extracts 50 obſerves, 
> tho? I cannot, nor is it needful for my preſent purpoſe, to enter into 
all particulars, and at preſent, can make but a ſmall progreis. * But 
I muſt explain one term, very proper and often uſed by him and all 
writers on | huſbandry, viz. Dreſſing 
culture, where it is applyed, and leſs or more of it, as ſuitable to 


the ſoil and circumſtances, and ſufficiency of the proper manures, for P 


either graſs or grain. 
He ſays, à pure ſoil is a ſine mellow mould, without any mix- 


* ture of other matter; but this is rarely found, all other ſoils are 
_ *. compoſed of this mould, with natural additions of one or more 


© [eſs fertile ingredients, ſuch as ſands, {tones, clays and the like. 


4 nd according as thele are in à greater or arg r quantity, the ſoil 


e 


the cuſtoms of one's own or any particular country, but exert enquiry 


I ſhall proceed to give you ſome extracts from the Syſtem of Huſ. . 


ſuch obſerves or alterations as preſently occur to me. may be üfeſal 


have acceſs to the book, they bring in ſhort compaſs and at {mal} ex- 


pleat Syſtem of Huſbandry, tho' in ſome inſtances it is too verboſe, 


He begins, with the conſideration of all ſorts of foils; and their. - 
moſt proper uſes and management; he then proceeds to all forts of - 


- which means, both proper 
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« i worse or better, and takes i its name from that fort of hs mix· . 
< ture, which chiefly prevails,” | " 
It is not material, whether the above definition of a pure ſoil, . 
gives compleat ſatisfaction; but I apprehend, the above compoſition 
of ſoils, if we add mols.to i it, will be comprehenſive of all. And ? 
it is very material to attend carefully to the compoſition, and degrees 


of each ſort, for a prudent judgment of their uſe and management. 2 

The under- layer or bed of the ſoil, may ſometimes improve and 
ſometimes hurt it; therefore-the farmer ſhould conſider this, and 
plow deep or ſhallow accordingly. _. | 

When the foil is thin and the bed till or day; or any tuff 5 
clay which holds water, it is very injurious by ſtarving and chilling 
the roots of vegetables; therefore in Hartfordſbire, &. ſeverals 
cut many deep narrow drains, cover them with wood, and then with 
the ſoil, from which they reap great beneſit; but this is very expen- 

live, and in ſome e colt from eight to twelve, pounds ker 5 
' Engliſh: acre. | 

Every farmer ſhould 4 ſundry lth; for Trial of ſeveral layers 
or beds, from which valuable diſcoveries of marles and other uſeful 
matters have aroſe; and ditching deep, beſides. making fences or 
- drains, is very uſeful in this reſpect; redd of theſe, preſent and 
future, beſides what is taken from bits, will be manure for ſome 
fort of ſoil. 

When the ſoil is pureſt, it is | always 3 and 5 ane 
pure mould; is known by its blackiſh colour with white ſtreaks at 
firſt openening, and mellow ſoftneſs; it is tender; plant, ſhort and 
ceaſily crumbled or mouldered to pieces. It is often called the heart 
of the land, and live earth, becauſe i it is the beſt of the ground, and 
2 fuſtenance of all vegetables, and needs leſs dung or dreſſing. 

A prudent farmer will before he fix, examine his farm, and not be 

catched by quantity, ſo much as quality; as his labours ſhould be 
directed, 10 bring his ſoil by mixtures, manures and tillage, as 
much as poſſible to that quality the proper mixtures and culture 

for chat purpoſe, will afterwards appear. He rejects clay as a rich 
_ earth but allows it is capable to be made ſo. 


Some Judgwent may be made of the ſoil, by the aſpect of the 
ſurface. | 5 
Generally the level vales are the richeſt, becauſe the pure monld 

is light, and waſhed from higher grounds, and ſubſides here. 

Strong and healthy graſs or corn or any vegetable in theſe cireum- 
ances, unleſs occaſioned by uncommon manure, and even luxurious 
growth of weeds, except the female fern, ruſhes, | &c. the known 
children of barren ſoils, are indications of what is good. Care will 


_ deſtroy the weeds, and the ſame heart of land which: mud thee, 5 
will give ſuſtenance to an uſeful crop. | 
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Where a ſinall fern which is called the male is found, which com- 
monly flouriſhes under a ſhade of trees, it ſhews that foil i is ſuited to 
the growth of trees. 

Where ruſhes are not in bunches and more A and ſome 
yellow ſhort flag leaves amongſt them, it commonly aſſures of peat 
underneath, In the iſle of E/y a farmer from theſe indications with- 
out opening the ground, will purchaſe a liberty of digging peats. 

If ſuch weeds are found ſtrong and plenty in the land, as are 
found in the mellow beds of a well cultivated garden, he may be ſure 
the ſoil is fruitful and fine. Cowſlips plenty and ſtrong, are clear 
proof of land proper for good graſs, and thiſtles are ſo of its Ws. f 
to clay and in good heart. | 
The corn-marigold, is a proof of light and indy ſoil, more fit 
for rye then any other thing, but the fumitory, a low weed, with 
divided leaves and purple flowers will be plenty or ſtrong only in 
rich land. | 

Plenty of blue bottle of a good colour, or cockle, are indications 
of a light but good ſoil fit for barley and wheat. Wild garlick loves 
clay; and wild camomile,. and wild parſnip or {wine root love a 
loamy ſoil, which is amongſt the beſt eng. > | 

The weeds which. 8 betoken a ſandy or chalky ſoil, are 
low; and are poor and ſtragling in a ſtrong land, but all that grow 
_ rampant and ſtrong in good ſoil 

The improvement of all ſoils, depends i in a great me upon tbe 
breaking them, by which their parts. are more expoſed to the ſun 
and air, and more fit to nouriſh the different kinds of ſeeds. . 

Clay ſoils of all colours, are tough weat and cold. The red, is 
the maſt ſtiff and cold: the yellow is next; the black is leſs ſo; and 
white leaſt of all; bat the quantity in a ſoil will ballance with qua- 
lity; viz. much white i is worſe than a ſmall degree of red. Some 
different managements, and uſes, are proper for the different ſoils. - 

The ſun and air, tho? they require more time than fire, will remove 
the cold and tuff quality of clay; and frequent plowing meliorates,. 
by helping to break, and turning up the clods in different poſitions 


to the ſun and air. When theſe bad qualities are conquered by in- 


duſtry; it is amongſt the beſt of lands, and yeilds large crops; and 8 
when well dreſſed and enriched, laſts long. 
When it is pure clay, plow deep; but where a different or mixed 
ſoil is thin about it; plow ſhallow, leaſt you bring up too much clay. + 
Clay takes well with all manures except marles; but all muſt be 
well mixed, 'and without good tillage; often ad deep, any is of 
ſmall avail ; but chalk, lime, ſand or light mould from ditches 
or waters, or aſhes or ſoor, -alſo ſaw duſt, or decayed ſtalks of any 
plants, or ſmall bruſh wood or leaves of any vegetable, even of . 
Wer or en or wins, and nothing better than ſea ſand or ſea, 


_ weed 


E 


L 8 'F 5 

1 . of clays ſhould not be negleQted, for 090” ng 
or light lands, with or without dung, are good mixtures. EE 
If coſt and labour be largely beſtowed, clays are grateful and will 
make returns. A ſbght froſt doth not penetrate it ſo much as other 
© earth, but when ſevere it laſts enger and is more hurtful, eſpecially 
after rain. If well wrought and dunged, wheat ſucceeds excellently 
upon it, ang this inakes the beit return to the farmer, if ſtraw and 
all is confidered. If the ſeaſon is dry, barly will do well. But it 
Nis the moft adapted for beans, which need ſtrength and love 
maoiſture. Iris alſo excellent for clover, and when well wrought 
for. turneps. The misfortunes which happen to its crops, are ge- 
- erally from a failure-of dreſſing. And when it is got into good 
order by: induſtry and expence, don't let its heart be broken by cove- 
touſneſs, which is folly; for moderation in numbers of crops, is the 
| beſt rule of all, except in paſture, for a farmer. This holds in all 

ſoils and ee 

Paſture upon clay. where a good ſward by fown graſſes, altert 
and meliorates its nature in a large degree; when laid down in heart, 
ies produce is peculiarly ſtrong when flooded by rivers; or lying un- 
der higher light ſoils, it will produce any thing without manure, be- 
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_ - uſeful for paſture, becauſe, that retains it near the. ſurface; theres 
fore, paſtures will be found moſt profitable; and are uſed. by the moſt 
Judicious; preſerving a reaſonable proportion of tillage, which. is 
not with ſuch , and ought not to be with any. one fourth of the whole, 
and yet they will have more grain. N. B. This will hold in all 
ſoils and ſituations, and is proved both by reaſon and experience of 
the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful farmers. 

| Rain and water is. very uſeful in this or any ſoil, Where, from its 

ES. | quantity or {ituation, it don't waſh away the rich fine mould, becauſe 
all water contains ſome quantity of this vegetable mould. 
lay ſoils if not very tough, arc found excellent for oak plantations, 

_ _ tho? the growth may at firſt be flower than in other ſoils; this ſeem--. 

ing loſs at firſt, it will recover, and the timber be better and more 
apt to grow ſtreight and lofty; but it is not fit for the orchard. 
which ſhould be in a deep or light ſoil. Scedling nurſeries of all 
kinds do well in clays, becauſe they are free from froſt, and when. 

moved to lighter ſoils take large growths, &c. 

N. B. Oak by puſhing its root deep, don't hurt the adjoining vege- | 
tables, whereas thoſe trees whoſe roots ſpread near the ſurface, 
= greatly ſtarve. and injure their neighbours. And it ſhould alſo 

be obſerved, that the maxim, (he who maries clay, throws his coſt 

away) is not ſo univerſally juſt; for the better ſorts as above, 
are much improved by a rich crumbling marle, and yellow black 

5 aud white aa Which will be N hercafter, muſt in ſeveral 

e | . 8 
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cauſe the light mould from either is a rich dreſſing. But it is peculiarly 


: 1 1 . 
be Aiſtioguiſhed from clays, T heſe are tough, but loams black or 
free, having more ſand. | 

What they call hazel mould; is a mixture of yellow clay, with | 

blackiſh mellow earth; is a good ſoil, very fit for whear” and rye, 
more ſo than for other, grains. | 

The practice of allowing dung to de dong upon the ſurface of this 
or any foil, before it be brought under furrow, is generally thought 

to weaken the dung, In many counties in 'Exzg/and they with great 

ſucceſs dung their fallows of clays after firſt plowing, and immediately 
plow in the dung, and after two or three months, plow it up and 
it goes down again with the fourth or ſeed furr for. wheat. This 
makes the weeds grow, and mixes the dung and prepares all for the 
crop. With ſuch dreffiogs, eſpecially with a light crumbly marle, 
they will have good graſs by oraſs ſeeds; after ſeven or eight crops, 
They ſow bear after wheat, and then ſuch ſueceſſions as they pleaſe, 
But this practice of ſo many crops, without new. drefling, is not 
approved by the beſt farmers ; and where the clay is very ſtiff, they 
find ſummer faliow each third year, both neceſſary and profitable, 
unleſs from ſpecial ſituation, they have peaty: of dung o or cha or 
light marles, and beſtow it, 

Mr. Evelyn, tho! in molt things aca judicious and 1 lies 
his rs: of clays that ſome are ſo obſtinate that no culture will _ 
ſubdue them, and ſome ſo voracious, that no manures will ſatiate 
them, is not Joſt; for all ſorts may be made pliable, free and fertile. 

And as ſand is recommended for moſt of them, it ſhould be obſer 
ved, that talk, or what the country people call ſheep filver, is by 
the eye, upon firſt view often taken for ſand, both in clays and 


marle. This if not attended to, may miſlead, for the talk hath a 


fructifying quality, which the ſand hath not. 

If the clay is white or black, it is generally more end and 
brittle, and don't need ſo many plowings; ſoot and all rich manures are 
beſt for it; about twenty ſirlots of ſoot will ſow an acre; ſo if it can 
be got, the ſmall carriage makes it cheaper manure Turff and 
dung, if well mixed and ly long, is proper dreſſing. Pidgeon or any 
poultry dung is excellent for black clay, fowen by the hand how on 
barly | is ſown, 

Red, clay which-is a browniſh colour a rediſh tinge or caſt is 
the beſt to hold water in ponds or water courſes, and it ramed and 
covered. with ſtones, will laſt for ages, tho? the under bed be ſand 
or - gravel. It is alſo beſt to cover ale barrels, and. it it ſhould 
crack that is remedied, © by beating it with brine, mixed with horſe 
dung, it is beſt for grafting ; 5 and with chopt ſtraw. for bouſes. outer 
or inner walls, when burnt, it is a- good manure for almoſt any foil; 
the yellow is next to the red. for all thoſe purpoſes, but is more 
liable to crack aſunder and waſte when wet, Both do for good 
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bricks when tempered, but more diſſicult to make, than the other 
ſorts. Both red and yellow, are uſed for potteries; but yellow the 
- moſt. It often happens, where there is a tender clay on the ſurface, 
there is a firmer underneath, the mixture of which, makes a firm 
ſoil. The bluiſh black clay, is the beſt for tyles. A black clay in 
Northamptonſhire, they uſe for tobacco pipes, tor it burns white; it 
is hard and heavy; it is rarely in a continued bed, but in large cakes, 
and is valuable, It is alſo uſed in potteries in Nottinhamſhire, and 
carried a long way over land for it. There are other black clays, 
which burn red, and are excellent for potteries. There is a deep 
gray clay, which burns white for tobacco pipes. And | ſome of a 
duſky lead colour much uſed for Staford/hire fine whitiſh carthen 
' _ ware; it is a pale yellow when burnt, There is a black clay, which 
burns to a pale gray, which is good againſt. purging. The common 
tobacco pipe clay is white, The fineſt, is at Pool in Dor/et/hire, and 
iſle of Migbt, and is a valuable commodity; it is a clean white, not 
heavy, and almoſt as tender as marle, but muſt be mixed with ſome 
tougher, . There is alſo of a dull white colour, mixed with a good 
- deal of yellow, which is excellent for potteries. Mot of the pipe 
clays are uſed by ſugar bakers for retining, FO | 
Il haxe been the more particular, upon clays, &c, that my coun- 
-* _ trymen may be more attentive to what they poſſeſs, or may poſſeſs. 
It is not the quantity, but the quality of land which will make rich, 
and many poſleſs treaſures, of which they are ignorant, When. by 
the plow or ditches, any uncommon earths or mixtures turn up; the 
poſſeſſor ſhould examine and try them with water and fire, and if en- 
couraged, dig pits, for tho' foul near. the ſurface, it is often pure and 
firm underneath. - And he who neglects theſe, and particularly-clays, 
negleds treaſures, This ſhould alſo encourage to ditching, which 
makes diſcoveries. _ JJ tg of go - 
Where there is pure fine clay, there are ſeldom beds of ſand near; 
but it is the reverſe with loams*; but clinkers, or the hardeſt bricks, | 
for bottoms of ovens or pavement, are made of tough clay with little 
or no fand ; but mult be dearer as more difficult to mould, and needs 
much labour to work and prepare it. The fine yellow bricks uſed in 
_ fine buildings, is made of yellowiſh white clay, with ſmall mixture 
of ſand. And the bright red brick, for ornaments about doors ang 
windows, &c. is made of a piece unmixed Joam, containing or re- 
_ - ceiving a large proportion of hard ſharp ſand, but a browniſh loam, 
is moſtly uſed for bricks, and will be valuable in that way, when too 
poor for cultivation. A yellowiſh loam, will often burn to a high red, 
and ſerve for the fine red bricks, Some brown loams, burn blue, 
and make very ſtrong and uncommon coloured bricks. And ſome 
loams are valuable for colouring potters ware, when the ſand is ſe pa- 
rated from them by water, A gray catth, with lumps of yellow, 
„„ | | „„ 85 when 
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when fund 1 is ſeparated, "and the clay mixed with water to the conſi- | 
ſtence of a ſyrup, gives the deep yellow to all their earthen ware. 


And they uſe a bluith loam in ſome manaer, for a paler Wen and 
a duſky rediſh loam,” for a black colour. 

But there is a browniſh yellow loam, which by fire turns to a ſtrong 
red, which would be an eltare where diſcovered. They have only 
found it in England, in Berkſhire near Windſor whence called M ind- 
ſor loam, and ſells at a ſhilling per buſhel. It ſtands fire better than - 


any other materials; therefore is uſed in glaſs-houſes, &c. Poſhbly, . 
. ſuch might be compounded, and thereby gain a valuable commodity 


for export, &c. the materials being a yellow tcugh clay, and a ſharp _ 
hard large ſand, of a pale browniſh. yellow colour, This would 

anſwer coſt, though not found near each other; and fome trials 
with fire, would prove it. They make red bricks of a hard nature, 
the other red bricks are ſandy. | 


+ Loamy ſoils, tho' the belt, except pure 8 When properly 


dreſſed, and very plyable to culture and manures, are the moſt ſub- 
ject to weeds, becauſe they nurſe all natural to clay, or ſand, or 
mould, or the different degrees of mixtures; but when theſe are. | 
_ conquered, ſuch ſoil rewards tbe labour and coſt. £ 

' There are great variety of loams, and ſhould have, and generally re 


ecetive their names from that part of the mixture which predominates; 
therefore, in his management of theſe as to culture, manures or 


crops, the farmer muſt adapt to each ſort, thoſe in a diſcreet degree, 
which is molt proper for the article of the mixture which _prevails, 


and when dreſſed, it is kindly to all vegetables, There is much of 


this ſort in Aberdeenſhire, which ſhould encourage and rouſe the 
farmer to induſtry ; - and 9 8 of the loams are the beſt materials for 


3 bri ick 


Sandy ſoils of which ha are variety, 2g of different names and 
natures according to colour, of which the black is the beſt, called 
ſo and approved ſo, by the black mould mixed with it; all of them 
when they receive proper mixture and dreſlings, are grateful to the 


farmer in a- degree, not diſpicable nor diſcouraging. It is ſaid, fome of 


the fineſt paſtures in the world, are to be ſeen in Oxford/hire upon a 
yellow ſand, with a large proportion of earth where the farmers. 
keep it rich hy frequent dreſſings. In general, the graſs or any ve- 
getables, are ſweeteſt upon ſand lands, and ſome times ſturdy crops, when 


pains is taken. They are in drought liable to be burnt, but ſoon | 3 
recover by the rain; and where there is command of water, they = 


may be managed to good purpoſe. + 
They agree very well with turneps, potatoes, rye,” buchen 


earots, parſnips, peaſe, vetches; and ſmall clover, St. foin and 
lucern. Theſe laſt, are early and rich graſſes; but require the 
- ground to be clean from weeds, and rich by proper dreſſings. All 


3 | makes. 
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n and even common clay, are good, alſo any ocieker aud ſiaer 
carths; mud from ditches, &c. The beech, hazzle, and holly, are 
the trees which thrive beſt in ſandy ſoils. 
_ Gravelly ſoils, have a mixture; pure gravel cannot be called a \ ſoil. 
T heſe alfo vary in name and quality, according to their mixtures. 
clay is a proper dreſſing for all ſuch, becauſe it gives a binding to hold 
marle or any manure. Round flinty peebles, is the worſt ſort; but 
more irregular or rough ſtones, or limeſtone will do pretty well. 
Barley, ſmall clover and St. foin, ſucceed very well upong ſuch, 
when well dreſſed with clay and dung, and it holds the dreſſing pretty 
well When naturally much clay with the gravel, light marle does 
well, when the larger ſtones are removed, Theſe lands are often 
early and fertile, when well managed; but when neglected, often 
produce large crops of ſmall weeds, and but lender crops of corn. 
Such foils don't require much ſtirring with the plow: even in fal- 
low, it often ſucceds, with two plowings only. The folding of 
. ſheep upon them, hath a good effect, but not durable; chalk is found. 
to laſt longer than any other manure With ſuch, Where it is ſandy, 
mud from ditches, will do well. When richly, drefſed even wheat 
will grow well. Theſe are leſs liable to be burnt in drought than 
ſand, for the (tones ſhade ſome of the land, and preſerve moiſture. 
The beech often grows well in this ſoil, ſometimes the aſh and elm 
when the under layers are good, And if trees are planted in ſuch, 
_ they wont hurt corn or'graſs, for they ſeek and find nouriſhment at a 
_ greater depth · E | 
There is a {mall deep yellow find, ah ſeals like fine powder, 
that is much yalued and uſed, for moulds for caſting of metals. And 
a pure white ſand is uſed, and ſerves the purpoſe of chryſtal for make- 
ing fine glaſs. River ſand ſhould be examiped and being well waſhed, 
is often preterable to pitſand Sea ſand can ſcarcely be ſeparated 
. from the ſhells; but where theſe abound, it is a fine manure and often 
| better than lime. 
Sand or gravel of a bluiſh red 1 is not good for walks, be- 
cauſe it dont bind; but when compoſed of irregular peebles, with a 
yellow marly loam, this binds, and makes fine walks, and prevents 
the ſand riſing in dry ſeaſons ; and mixtures may be made to pro- 
duce this, in like manner as ſugeſted to make fine ſoils &c. and by 
ſcreening, may be had at any deſired ſineneſs. If natural mixtures is 
not found for walks, and proper loam is deficient, mix tough clay 
with water, and throw it upon the ſand; but do not exceed in this 
nor allow too much loam, becauſe it is clarty when wet and een 
' weeds. 3 
| When ſand cannot be had, even grave is a good mixture for 
flrong clay; and the e of it, is excellent for high roads. 
23 „ 
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Th 
When the gravel hath loam with it. which is commonly of a marly 
quality. it will do 200d upon light hoaving lands, 

Chalky foils are very rarely found in North Britain they may eaſily 
by known from white clay, by it greaſy aſpect and many differences; 
but eſpecialy after rain, the clay is more dark and chalk more white, 
then when dry. here is great variety of chalk ; ſome is as ſoft 
and light as any marle, and this fort is better than the rock or hard 
unicls made into lime. | 
Chalk when uſed for marking or Sh is made by pounding 


- that ohalk and mixing it with water, which when it ſubſides 


is more pute, and forms into cakes. Pure chalk is often with ſuc- 
ceſs uſed as medicine, for ſoarneſs in the ſtomach, and belchings &c, 
It allo ſoftens hard water in pits or wells. And red black and o- 
ther chalks, are ſometimes found in lumps amonglt the white, and will 
pay well for being preſerved being uſed by painters &c. 

This ſoft fort is often mixed with a grayiſn clay, which makes it 
an exceilent ſoil ; deep but few plowings, and little manure do with 
it, and produce weighty: crops. Chalky ſoils. are happy in being little 
| ſubject ro weeds, boppies, May weed, and ſome other flight-rooted 
anuals. The hard kind needs rotten dung; but the ſofter ſort, doth 
well with mud ; theep folding, doth "well with both. And it 
ſhould be obſerved, in folding on theſe or any light ſoil, when 
done after tilling, gives by the treading, a firmneſs to the ground 
which it naturaly wants. When chalk hath a mixture of clay, it is 
very binding; and then much eulture is neceſſary, and pit ſand is uſe- 
ful, wheat barley, and rye and peaſe anſwer well upon theſe foils 
well dreſſed; but al} ſhould be ſown when ſettled fair; becauſe rain 
after ſowing, ſometimes Binds the ſurface ſo much, that the ſeed can- 
not riſe. And tares and lentils, will grow upon the pooreſt. St, 
Foin anſwers well, clover don't anſwer, they produce ſweet paſt. 


ure, but not proper tor hay or trees. Such and all light ſoils, are 


commonly found moſt in hilly countries. 

Mellow mould or earth, the richeſt foil in its own nature, and 
needs the leaſt drefling, is moſtly found in vales, and moſt proper for, 
and yeild the molt by graſſes, for its tender quality will ſcarce in 
many place, "ſupport corn. The gardeners ſeek for this earth when, 
old without culture, for hot-beds, wall trees, &c. They call it 
virgin earth. They often find what is excellent, about old de- 
- cayed willows and other decayed trees, it comes the neareſt of 
any topure vegetable earth above deſeribed, and is oſten met with 


under the turff in fenny or low countries, being probably the fine, ,_ 


earth brought from higher grounds, or what ſubſides from rains &c. 
It is light looſe and black, with very little ſand in it, it is ſpungy 
when wet,, and calily falls to o powder when dry; but very * 
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and that in proportion to their quantity 
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from veathand, which is rotten ſoil, and rotten wood, with ſome 
bituminous matter that holds them together. 

This foil is the molt tertile, and moſt tractable for all vegetables, 
and at leaſt expence, if not too wet, which hurts it; therefore in 
whatever ſituation it be found, the charge of draining is "well beſtowed, 
It is ſome times mixed with a blackiſh blue clay, and ſometimes with 
ſand, when it is excellent for paſture with caſy- dreſlings but, when it 
_ hath clay, it anſwers then beit for corn; but where wet, it feeds the 
leaf and ſtalk more than grain, therefore fitter for graſs. 5 

This ſoil is often found, where rivers frequently overflow; and 
the mud they leave upon it, is a richer dreſſing, than the toll and in» 
genuity of the farmer can otherwiſe give. 

A prudent. farmer, will diligently ſeek for ſuch land, and not 
ſpare rent to obtain it, nor coſt to encloſe and manage it, for it will 
if he is net impatient, return all ten fold. When - whitiſh ſtreaks 
are found in this ſoil, it is often the ſpawn of 1 rn and in the 
Paſtures of ſuch, many muſhrooms will be found. © 7 

When ſuch foil needs manure, the belt is rich or old rotten eg 
But according to the compoſition of the ſoil, if it hath large ſenſible 
mixtures, as clay or ſand, &c. it muſt be uſed accordingly, which 
- reaſon will dictate, from what is moſt proper for ſuch ingredients, 
and where too wet, if 
turffed and burnt, it anſwers well; and this practice if carefully exe- 
cuted, would do good and no bure;! It may be performed by 
ſhallow, plowing with a feathered ſock, but both to burn it and pre- 


vent burning too much of ſoil, it ſhould be put into IPG, and 


attended, not to loſe the aſhes by wind, &c. 
The moſt mellow of theſe lands. eſpecially if wet and burat, will 
anſwer exceedingly for cole or kail ſeed, which makes a very rich 
paſture or the ſeed valuable for oil, and refuſe of oil to feed cattle, 


and next to that or after the cole, oats, or any grain, anſwers the 


| beſt; and rye grals ſown, with Jaſt crop of oats——many in Eng. 
land. manage in this way with great ſucceſs; and when fix years in 
_ graſs, turff, and burn, and go the like round again; and ſo contin- 
ually. Upon theſe, the white poplar tree thrives extremely, and is 
valuable wood; in Cheſhire, &c. they uſe it for floors and lining of 
rooms and other uſes, for which we uſe the fir dale, and it 8 
much quicker. | 


The proprietor or 8 may by 8 or even by careful exa · 


mination of what uſually turns up, find in his land, many materials 


more valuable than crops, and at ſmaller expence or labour. There- 
fore all poſſeſſors of land ſhould be attentive to all the mixtures and 
ſtratas he meets with. The neglect of which, deprives us of many 
commercial articles, and manufactures which we might have, which 
would botl:1 ee te 21 and conſume | its Fonte. 
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By he attention recommended, many valuable, diſcoveries. might 
ariſe, and amongſt others, fullers earth, which as yet is but rare in 
England, almoſt all from Bedfordſhire, tho? of ſuch importance in* 
all woolen manufactures. It is a genuine unmixed pure marle; very- 
ſoft and inellow, and ſoon falls to powder by water. It is too va- 
| Juable for manure, as there would be ſale for vaſt quantities, and the_ 
price allow diſtant carriage. But where foul, and no: pure. for 

the manufacture, it is the richeſt marle and manure. Sometimes it 
is found in ſmall mixtures in grayel pits, and elſewhere which would 
render even gravel uſcful manure. It appears in this ſituation ſome-- | 
times in lumps of a grayiſh carthy ſubſtance, as big as one's fiſt 3; and 
ſometimes a ſmall (treak ſome what perpendicular, It contains a ſharp | 
ſand ſome clay, with a very ſoapy ſoftneſs. When ſuch is put into 
water, it forms three ſetilements, however often you ſtir it, viz. a 
ſharp ſand at bottom; then a yellow or brown clay; and at top, a 
looſe covering of an alive coloured, light, crumbly, mouldring mat- 
ter; which laſt is fullers earth. Therefore wherever ſuch is found, 


it well deſerves a reaſonable ſearch or digging for more, and what is "2 


more pure, at leaſt for ſome diſtance or deepth, when lumps or 
ſtrings lead. There is found in ſome places, an earth of an irregular 
mixed colour, yellowith in ſome places, and bluiſh in others, which- 
breaks in water, and takes ſpots out of cloaths; but is not ſo pure, 

nor of ſuch a ſcouring penetrating nature as fullers earth. As blue and 
yellow, makes green; poſſibly, if thoſe. different earths were pro- 
perly mixed, they might produce the olive colour, and improve the 
quality; or where ſuch are found, the purer may be found deeper, 
as is uſual in clays and other ſoils, Such things, are extremely rare 
near the ſurface pure and perſect. 

Alſo ochre, a very valuable earth for painters, glovers, leather 
dreſſers, &c. is found in many places of England. It is an eſtate 
where found. It is found yellow and red, ſometimes ſeparate and 
ſometimes mixed, but the yellow becomes red by fire. There is 
alſo, of a purple, an aſh, and a duſky ſtraw colour. It is all light, 
brittle, duſky, and fine betwixt the fingers, The induſtrious Dutch 
get it from the. Shotgver hills near Oxford, and beſides what they uſe _ 
and ſend elſewhere, return large quantities to us, after ſome-cookery . 
of it. This ſhews its value and demand: and doubtleſs it might 
be found in many places. It often, eſpecially the yellow, lyes under 
beds of clay and ſand, or in lumps among thoſe and in gravel beds. 
Ihe ſtone ochre, is uſually fine, and ready for uſe; bpt what they 
call clay ochre, is uſually foul, from which they purge the ſand by 
water, and make the pure into cakes. Many tradeſmen uſe it; 
amongſt others, beſides painters, marking ſheep, all potters, glo- 

vers, buffmakers, &c,, There is a coarſer red ſtuff, called reddle, 
mach of it N in TG. and * ſent to Lenden above a 


hundred 55 
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hundred miles overland; it is more properly a marle, but dreſſed and 

uſed to many of thoſe purpoſes. | 
Even peat ſo well known in moſt countries of North Britain the? 
much wanted in ſome, is valuable for many purpoſes beſides fewel for 
the country. It is reckoned the beſt fewel for the niceſt operations 
of chymilts, and goldſmiths, and ſome eſſays of mettals. It may 
be found in many places, under ſwampy meadows, where at preſent 
they have no notion of it, a black mould under the ſward is com- 
monly. over it, Its aſhes; to be had in great plenty in many coun» 
tries, is excellent manure; eſpecially for all clays, or Riff or wet or 
ſour lands, for common graſs An ingenious gentlemen in Dum- 
friesſhire, and many others, value it ſo much; for dreſſings for all 
grain, eſpecially barly that they are at great expence to prepare it. 
It is to be hoped, that gentleman, and others who practiſe it, 
will favour the public, with their experiments and directions, as to 
ſoils, crops, quantities to be uſed. manufacturing. and ſeaſons of 
laying them on land, &c. But in Berſſpire. the county of Eng- 
land of the beſt huſbandry, they are valued ſo much, that 1 knew a 
proprietor near Reading, who luckily had ſome © peat ground, who 
ſold to the farmers, at from eighty to a hundred pound ſterl. per acre, 
the privilege to cut and burn the peat, for ſake of its aſhes for ma- 
nure, and the property of the bottom, which was as it is moſt fre- 
quently good clay remained with the ſeller. 1 mention theſe things, 
that all my countrymen may avail themſelves of rheir reſpective ſi- 
tuations and diſcoveries, and may be active and obſerving, to make 
diſcoveries. By ditches for fences or ale re peat and other things, 
may be diſcovered and made at the ſame ti : 

I have known, excellent potatoes, and Reb crops, by lazy beds 

on moſs land, eſpecially by Iriſhmen, without any manure. but crops 
of heather and broom, & In Lancaſhire, which produces im- 
menſe quantities of potatoes, ſo that from Liverpool only they ſend 
about twenty ſhips loading annually to Dublin; beſides what they 
ſend to Gibraltar and many diſtant parts beyond ſea; they value 
black, and peat ground for it: and for ſeveral miles about 9rm7ſtirk, 
where they are allowed to have the beſt poratoes, it is all peat land. 
Where they get at red or white ſand at the bottom of the peat 
land, they bring it to the ſurtace in ſuch” quantities, to weigh the 
land which hoaves; a traveller at firſt trom its white furface takes 
it for rich limeing, They ett ſuch» land to poor people, at from 
two to three pound ſterl per acre, for Fe, _—_ they have rich 
crops of barley, &c. after them. . 
Ik be practice of burntland. which is uſually of 100 ground, is ex- 
tremely injurious to the country, as it is commonly practiſed. They 
fre the furs, and leave to accident and the weather, to- burn or ex- 
-— vioguiſh them, By which ſome are ſometimes not warmed, whilſt 
Es hon | "AS, 7.5 ors 
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others are reduced to aſhes ſometimes to the channel, and often to 
ſuch depth as will not produce any thing. This practice, beſides | 
conſuming much fewel. where it would be valuable, and which pro- 
bably had occaſioned the ſcarcity where it is now felt, often 
_ diſappoints the very deſign; for either extreams of deep aſhes or 
unburnt peat will produce nothing. In Lancaſhire and allwiſe, coun- 
tries, they turff all ſuch lands, and burn all in heaps; by which 
there is ſmall if any waſte of land, all parts hath ſupply of aſhes, 
and none too much, n; | 
The ammendment of a ſoil depending wholly upon the breaking 
the land with the plow, &c. and altering or inriching it by proper 
dreſſings; I ſhall offer a few further hints as to manures, and ſo con- 
clude for at leaſt this year. : Ls 22] 
A ſoil may be rendered worſe than it naturaly is, by bad mannge- 
ment, as certainly as it may be improved by good. Therefore, what 
is offered as rational, and confirmed by the fucceſs of others expe- 
rience, ſhould in juſtice to one's ſelf and country, receive a fair and 
patient trial. — TO en rg e 
Manures are natural or artificial, eack of theſe have great variety, 
and each may do hurt or good, as properly or improperly applied. 
I ſhall avoid as much as poſſible repetitions.— but in things of this 


nature, and eſpceially when following another's method, theſe can- 


not be ſo much avoided, nor ſuch connection or regularity in other 
reſpects retained, as might be, if the compoſition was wholly new, 
and more ſtudied; which in theſe reſpe&s, things of this nature don't 
require, if materially right in the eſſential c | | 
The moſt general and moſt valuable manure is marle: Providence 
hath been ſo bountiful, that few places are without it; and yet far» 
mers, tho' laborious in other articles, have in general been remarkably 
negligent in their ſearch for this valuable commodity, a treaſure when 
found and applied with judgment, Many countries, and eſpecially 
the counties of Norfo/; and Lancaſter, were in my memory, re- 
markably proverbial, for bad grain and graſs, poor tenants, and low 
rents; and by marle and good huſbandry, all theſe have been im- 
proved, to be at leaſt equal to any county in England. And people 
ſhould not be diſcouraged by even the miſcarriage of firſt trials, | 
The deeper marle lyes, it is uſually the more pure and rich, which 


is ſome comfort and ballance, for the expence of removing a 3, 


deep cover.. 8 * | La.” 

Pure marle, is a ſubſtance, not unlike in many reſpects to fullers 
earth; it is fatty to the touch, of a tender fine-nature, will fall to 
powder in water, unlike other earths; not tough like clay, nor duſky 
| like. ochre, nor ſandy like loam, The harder and more compact 
kinds, will be flower in diſolving by water. In general the whitiſh 


is the ſofteſt, the bluiſh the hardeſt, and red, yellow, or blackiſh of 
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: nes NE the rediſh kind molt frequently occurs; it will ſome- 
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a middle degree, - The 3 it is, the more early ſhould it be put 


on the land, for corn or graſs, that it may have ſuitable time to mel- 
low and ſoak into the ſoil. In Lancaſhire, &c. they 1 marle in June 


and July for the ſubſequent ſowing. . 
It is lamentable,. but certain - ruth, that ale hath . an- 


| tiently uſed in many countries, where it is not now known; as. in 
' others, there are viſible proofs of antient induſtry in moving ſtones 
from their land into bawks and cairns beyond the latter pradlice. 
HFath this generation juſt ground of complaint, wher their Pore 


is plainly owing. to their own neglects? 
If the farmer hath choice of marles, and his tillage = paſture 
land be of the ſame nature and proper for marle, let him uſe the white 


for the paſture. becauſe it incorporates mot eaſily; and the blue for 
the riflage as the plow helps to break and mix it. Tho' ſome are fo 


hard. that they with difficulty break by a hammer and muſt ly at leaſt 
a whole winter, before they will break. Theſe often. are the moſt 
durable, as the ſhell Jight marles have the moſt immediate effect. 

T here is in many places, marle of a mixed colour, blue and red; 


the blue being in ſtreaks or veins: through the red, Some of this 
very fat. And in Cheſhire, they have of all colours, what they call 


Nate marle, becauſe it riſes in fleaks as ſlate doth. There is alſo 5 


dice marle, which breaks into ſquare ſtones. 

Chalk and ſome binding marle, if put into too large quantities, 
Which the farmer's greed for corn crops, ſometimes: occaſions, hath 
in ſome inſtances, rendered the land N barren, until well 


ſtirred by fallow. * | 
In Stafford/bire and Cheſpire, bores is found a Pari or aſh colour 


Land ſtone, which if it break by the weather and crakle in the fire, 


is and may be uſed with benefit. Alſo another of a duſky colour and 
tough ſubſtance, which do well for ſandy ſoils ; alſo another ſort of 


a yellow colour and more tough; alſo the paper marle, which ſepa- 
rates in thin fleaks or leaves, is much eſteemed. - There is alſo * 1 
Neel marle, -of a duſky colour, ſometimes. ſpotted. with red, ſome- 


times with blue, it is very hard when broken, falls into. ſquare bitts, 
and upon the ground, leſſens its ſize in ſucceſſive crops, until at 


laſt it is not diſtinguiſhed, when it hath its ſtrongeſt. and very 


good effects. 
If diſcoveries are not made by N e of the furr by 


plow or water, or ditches or ponds, or pitts, the. induſtrious farmer 
ſhould bore ſeveral]. parts of his land with the augre, or an inſtru- 


ment, which every proprietor of land ſhould have for his own and 
tenents and country's benefit. © It may be tried by the inſtrument, at 
 Jealt fix feet deepth, at ſmall expence of time or any kind. Under 


clay, -warle is often found, as alſo under black mellow earth in low 


times 
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times appear duell or thin, but if followed, often thickens, It is 
_ eaſily traced by eg Ir 


re.” Sometimes it is found ander ſand or gra- 
vel, but theſe are i | 


= frequently the clayey ſorts. 
In ſome parts of hire, bur it is too much, They will lay from 
ſeven to nine hundred cart- loads of marle upon one Engliſh acre, ' 


when it is found in the corner of the field, which it often is in that 


country which will coſt them from five to eight pound ſterl. per acre, 


but by good mauagement, they will take twenty ſuceeſſive crops, 


without intermiſhon after it. They plow ſhallow at firſt, not above 


one inch of the ſoil and deeper gradually, and give ſome flight dteſ- 
ſings of other manure during that time. 

Sandy and all ligtit ſoils are the moſt ſenſibly enriched by marles 
of the clay browniſh or yellowiſh kinds: but the fat and tender 
marles, would {oon ſubſide below the ſand; &c, This directs to 
proper mixtures of foil and marle according to their reſpective na- 
tures, alſo in proportion to their reſpective natures as to quantity. 
In Cheſhire, they exceed as above, and in Staffordſhire they fall into 


the oppoſite extreme, giving only about twenty loads per acre; a 


mean or medium, from experience, is in the general for tillage 


land, one hundred loads of a cart and two middling horſes per acre ;_ 
graſs land takes Teſs. But to vary this reaſonably, according to 4 
marle and ſoil; viz. if ſoil is very ſandy. or gravel with little mould, 
and the marle not a pure clay, but of the mixed kind, with fänd 
gravel or loam, more muſt be given; but if the ſand or light ſoil have 
a large ſhare of mould or clay, or loam and marle be pure a leſſer 
quantity than the hundred loads is proper; but if burnt which ſome 
practiſe, the half is ſufficient; and in like manner for all other ſoils 
and-marles. And the time of laying on muſt be attended to according 
do their different natures as before. But if clayey ſhould - not be 
laid out in the beginning early in winter, leaſt the rains make it too 
tough, and obſtruct its uſefulneſs. Therefore ſummer for rough . 
marles, and ſpring for tender, is beſt, and the ſooner it have ſome 
mixture with the ſoil its effects are quicker and better. 


The beſt way of ſowing upon marle land'is found from experience 


to be under furrow ; but plowing as abovementioned in Cheſhire. 


If the farmer ſees his land in fair weather, look like-a hoar froſt, 


it is ſome proof of the due quantity, and goodnels of marle, and its 
agreement with the land; and its crops will be better even from a a 


bad ſoil than the beſt dung'd lands, and ee anſwers in all ſea- | 


ſons wet or dry when others often fail. 


If by unexpected much wet, his ſurface be crit. or rough by 


. the marle, ſome. of it burnt, or ſome lime with the rotten dung. . 
| will WN it and! n the whole. 8 
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ful mixture and manure for ſome other. 
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If the land marled- is upon the - deſcent, the n ſhould be 

thickeſt at top, and ſparingly at bottom, "ogg 6. rain will convoy ſup- 

plys from the upper parts, 1 
If eight or ten crops of grain, are taken, 


r the marle, if the | 


| marle be a pure clay, the land ſhould have a dreſſing of lime and 


dung whether for,graſs or corn, otherways it may retain the binding 


1 quality, when it bath loſt much of its richneſs, 


Mud is. a valuable manure of earth, beipg the fneſt mellow, parts, 


brought by water from other places; and found ſometimes in rivers, 


&c. of ſmall current, ponds and ditches and low lands, where there 


are higher near them, That of rivers is eſteemed the beſt, it is all 


very fertile when properly applied, but not near ſo durable as n | 


to it is good for tillage land, it is beſt for graſs. 


Mud if from clay, will give a ſolidity to light ſoil, and if from 


ſand, will break and open tough ones; and river mud is the neareſt 


that can be to virgin earth; therefore very proper for gardeners, &c. 


All mud is an excellent mixture with dung and litter. 


As the barrenneſs of moſt ſoils, proceed from the luperabundance 
of ſome one ingredient, not in its nature very ſertile, in the general 
mixture; there is ſcarce any one kind, that may not ſerye as an uſe- 

Clay is a manure to ſandy and gravelly e when well mixed, 
it brings theſe to a loamy ſoil, which is a good one. And clay from 


pits, is better for this purpoſe, than from the ſurface; being proba- 


bly more pure, and more of the nature of virgin earth. The red or 
yellow ciays, are beſt for ſuch- lands, unleſs they contain a large 
mixture of earth, when the blue clays will anſwer. Once manuring 


with ſuch clay, will laſt for life, about eighty loads to an acre, ta be 
encreaſed or leſſened, as directed about marles, is the prudent medium. 
And tho' it ſhould not ſeem to anſwer the firſt or ſecond cropt, the 


farmer ſhould not be diſcouraged, becauſe it would certainly anſwer 
and reward all coſt and trouble; but it needs being well mixed, which 
when tough may require time, Such lands are not at their belt till 


tze 3d; 2th and th yea. 
But the calcining or burning clay for manure, gains Sound and 
eſteem daily, The fire breaks the compact texture, which obſtructs 


its fertility in its natural ſtate. It is excellent for dry or looſe lands 


for tillage. here is a black clay found in coal pits, naturally 


.crumbly, which mixes well with any ſoil, it uſually lys immediately 
over or near the coal ; and may if found, 3 ſome indication of 


„ 


A red "Hl or good ck earth, will anſwer upon Jtarel and, of 


ſmooth round peebles, better than pure clay. And this will alſo hold 


with a dry hard ſand, if not much ſand in the loam. And it anſwers 
for N lands, and likewiſe for all looſe mellow ſoils ; ; and 1 4 
. 0 
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foils are found almoſt every where, and receive and keey dung well, 
which are thrown away upon hungry and looſe ſoils. 5 

Even ſand is an excellent manure in ſome caſes, where uſed with f 
judgment. River or the cleaneſt ſand, is beſt for a tough clay. Pit 
ſand or ſurface of roads, do well with what is leſs tough ; and when 
the clay is poor and cold, if ſea ſand cannot be had, if hogg or poul 
trey, or ſheep's dung 1s mixed with the ſand, it will enrich as well as 
open, and where there are iff lands, a layer 'of ſand in ſheep cotes of 
houſes, every now and then, enlarges and enriches the manure; In 
like manner. in hoggs ſtys, and pigeon and poultry houſes ; but in all 
uſe of ſand, frequent and careful plowings, are needful to mix well, 
and prevent clots of ſand. 

Tho” clear ſand is-molt fit for clays as FA ſea ſand tho? 8 
ſhells, hath by its ſalts, a fertile influence upon almoſt all lands, ex- 
cept hard ſand and gravel, and when much mixed with ſhells, bath 
almoſt an univerſal good influence wherever uſed, The largeſt grained 
ſand is the beſt for clays ; and ſea ſand from the ſhore, where daily 


flooded. is better, if equally impregnated with ſhels, than from | 


deep water, even it it could * cafily had, about * loads per acre 
is a good medium. ; 
Where fea ſand is uled and woll mixed wheat may be the firſt 
crop; but if other ſand, or marle, or clay, oats is generally found 
beſt for the firlt crop. - Graſs for paſture after ſea ſand, is of all the 
ſweeteſt and moſt fatning, and the ſame after ſalt water, about three 
tons per acre, or made ſalt about four buſhels per acre, and ſome 
leſs or more accagging to ſtrength or ſtiffneſs of land. | 
The ſea ſand from creeks and cavities of rocks, is the xicheſt, 
having more ſalts, and the fine ſubſtance of fea weeds and dung of 
ſea fowls, and five load per acre of this will anſwer. Barley from 
this and all ſea ſand, will have ſhort (traw but remarkable long ears, 
and the grain firmer and finer than from othet manures. Shell ſand 


is richer than any lime, for, beſides being of the ſame quality, and | 


baving the addition of ſalts, they partake of an animal body, the 
richeſt of all manures. But all fea ſand agrees excelleatly. with. ba- 
ron heathy land, where a clay bottom. 
Even gravel for a cold tough land, is a good mixture ; moſt wet 
lands are ſo; it warms and breaks them, and gives way to the wet, 
and roots of Plants: The rough and rugged is better than the ſmooth; 
and all large ſtones ſhould be picked, or {creen'd from it; none ſhould - 
exceed the ſize of a walnut. It may be uſed ich l ſucceſs, where 


there is not proper ſands or other better ſtuff upon all clays, and | 


even loamy ſoils, which riſe in great clots by the plow ; which indi- 
cates much clay in it. 


Alſo, the chippings of ſtones from quarries, &c. do great ped ig 
al the caſes mentioned! in the preceeding paragraph ; and ſuch ma- 
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: aures are from their nature very laſting, and found ſo in experience; 


and even any ſtones, not very large, and of ragged ſhape will have 
ſimular effects, in ſome degree, where better cannot be hac. 


But there is a caution needful as to all natural manures, except 


the rich marles and lime, water and ſhells ; that, they muſt not 
always expect their good effects immediately, nor always depend upon 
them alene; for altho, they do great good, and will operate greatly 
by themſelves, as hath been noticed; yet in ſome caſes, their chief, 
at leaſt their durable excellency is, to prepare the ſoil for, and ren- 
der it capable of benefit from other proper dreſſings. For inſtance, 
cold tough clays, would not yield properly to dung without other 
mixtures, nor would dry ſand or gravel, &c. retain it. And this ob- 
ſerve, includes chalk which hath this peculiarity, that it meliorates 
foils of the moſt extreme oppoſite natures, viz. Stiff cold clays and 


© hard ſand; for the ſirſt, ſoft or burnt is beſt, and unburnt for the laſt. | 


But ſome e chalk is ſo hard and obdurate, that it will not fall and 
ſeparate by weather, bit muſt have fire. The ſofteſt and beſt kinds 
are uſually found under yellow marliſh clay. Chalk and ſtrong ſower 
clays, are hard and are the ſtrongeſt inſtances of any, and a convincing 
proof, of the great benefit of judicious mixtures; for theſe are na- 
o_ barren, 0 whe ſuch judicious ane, ere — 
fertile. 
When chalk or chalky ſubſtance can his had, It wakes an admir- 
able mixture with one load of it, and one of river» or other mud, 
and two or three loads of ding. When uſed alone, about twenty 


loads per acre is proper; to be laid out on the ground before, or 


early in winter if the chalk is hard, and in the ſpring if ſoft, This 
laſt ſort, is very good for paſture, and makes the graſs richer” for 
milk or feeding tho? its quantity wont appear increaſed. : | 
- Salt and ſalt water, either from the ſea or ſalt ſprings; is excellent 


' - manure, if properly uſed, ſome uſe only two buſhels or meal firlots 


of ſalt for an acre, but if land is barren three or four may be ſafely 
given, and bay ſalt is beſt; alſo ſteeping all grain to be ſown in brine 
e thing of ſmall expence) is very uſeful, from fix to twenty four 
hours according to age, ſtrength and firmneſs of the grain. It is to- 
lerable brine, when an egg ſwims. An — 8 of falt or ſteeping 
ſeed, will do hurt. | 
Tho! the uſe of ſea weed, is confined to > thoſe parts near the ſea, 


yet its uſe is too much neglected. It hath the advantage of ſalt and 
vegetables jointly ; and all vegetables even weeds if rotted, are good 


manure: but theſe are ſo in a ſpecial degree by the concurrence of 
ſalt, and ſome imagine, they have alſo the animal qualities, having 
at leaſt numbers of inſects in their leaves and cavities, if not made 
for or by them, as the coral and other ſea productions are ſup- 
poſed to be. * ſea Werl laſts ä when * on as "Fra | 
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from the ſea, unleſs its continuance be ſacrificed to a more immediate 


effect. Sea ſhells are alſo too much negleQed; but they ſhould be 


broke or bruiſed by proper inſtruments before they be uſed, If 
large or ſtubborn as ſome oyſter ſhells are, half an hour of fire, will 


make them break with eaſe; but even this fine manure, and ſpaven or 


intrails, &c. of fiſk, which is (till more rich, as all animal manure is 


the \ richeſt, may do hurt by exceſs in quantity. Twenty loads f 
uncalcined ſhells per acre, is a large allowance; and according 
to their, or other manures, richneſs, the quantities ſhould be 


proportioned, __ FV e 
I have faid above, all vegetables are good manure; but the moſt 


juicy is the beſt; if weeds are uſed, they ſhould be cut before they 
run to ſeed; and all the vegetable kind are the better for early effect 


that they be well rotted. All rotten wood that will eaſily crumble, 


is good, and all leaves and ſmall branches, and even old ſtumps or 
roots, if but near rotten, ſhould be collected carefully for this pur- 
poſe, by the prudent farmer, Ferns are excellent, and crops of 


almoſt any vegetable, even heather itſelf is valuable; all may with 
judgement be uſed alone, but are much better, when mixed with earth 
and dung to ferment. Malt duſt, the refuſe of tanners pits, ditto of 
butchers ſlaughter houſes, and fleſh markets, and of all dreſſers of 
leather, or hoofs or horns, all animals hair; all rags, and thoſe beſt 

which are jmproper for or leaſt valuable to paper milns; all refuſe of 
dyſters, or cloath manufactories, or taylors, ſhoemakers, &c. ſaw 


duſt, ſmall chips and ſhavings; human and cattle urine—— ſudd from 
| bleach houſes, waſh houſes, and refuſe of dairy and kitchen, when _ 
* Not applied to better purpoſes, and many other particulars ſhould as 


much as poſlible be collected and uſed by the farmer, All theſe will 


| anſwer any ſoil, and pay for long carriage, as ſmall quantities go far 


upon the land; for many of their farmers in England will pay from 
ſeven to ten ſhilings ſterl. per buſhel and at ſame time put thirty 
buſhels. to an acre and yet they make profitable returns. EN. 

But as dung is the moſt general manure, ſome few further hints 


concerning it.is not improper ;; becauſe as the farmers ſucceſs for grain 


or graſs depends much upon proper manures, his ſucceſs from dung, 


depends upon a careful judgement of its proper compoſitions, quan- 
tities and applications; for miſtakes in theſe, may do hurt in place 


of doing good, beſides the loſs of his labour and coſt. The dung 


of different creatures, are rich in different degrees, and ſuited to 
different purpoſes. | e 


— 


For the propagation of vegetables, the roots muſt have free acceſs: 


through the ſail to get nouriſhment, the ſoil muſt be free from too 

cloſs eontact, which might obſtruct their paſſage, and at ſame time, 

free from too great looſneſs, which would prevent the roots touching 
it, which is neceſſary to receive its nouriſhment, and a certain ſirm- 


_ neſs. 
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a 
neſs to fapport the plant, that the roots may not be diſturbed; ; and 


thirdly muſt contain a certain richneſs and warmth, ſuited to the 


nature of the plant. 

For grain and many other plants, which require frequent ſowing « or 
planting, . culture by tillage or otherways and all proper manures, 
which includes dung, ſeparatly and jointly operate for- all thoſe 


three purpoſes ; for graſs, trees, and other vegetables; which don't 
_ require frequent culture, manure by itſelf, hath theſe effects. A ju- 


dicious underſtanding and application of this, comprehends all good. 
huſbandry. | 


'We know lines is naturally diſpoſed to ferment; and we know 


from experience, that what of itſelf is liable to ferment, will fer- 


ment and work up a large quantity of any proper matter amongſt 


_ which it is mixed. A little yeaſt or leaven, will ferment, lighten, 


and warm a large lump of dough; and thus dung works upon land, 


and hath ſucceſsful, effects, when i n and qualities 
are uſed. 5 


Mr. Tull and many other en people who truſt entirely to 
culture, and reject dung for tillage or cultured land, are too partial 
to their own ſyſtem and experiments; for from experience and rea- 
ſon, both are belt; therefore the- prudent farmer ſhould carefully 


uſe both, and in this and almoſt every thing avoid all extremes, and 


Judiciouſly adopt and proportion all to the natures. of things. This 
caution, upon which his whole ſucceſs depends, cannot be too much 
impreſſed, and ſhould be conſtantly kept in view. © | 
From the manner in which dung operates, as above mentioned, it is 

evident that it is not ſo needful or proper in equal quantities or 


richneſs, upon ſoils which are hot and looſe already, as upon theſe 


which are told and compact or tough. And if rotten dung, be too 
long upon the ſurface of the ground, before its effect is wanted, the 


ſun, wind and rain will exhauſt much of its virtue, and if it 55 bu- 
ried too freſh, or in too large quantities in rich ſoils, it will occaſion 


weeds, Alſo the dung differs' much in its quality, according to the 


different creature, and what it eats, and the mixtures put to it, The 


matter digeſted, the degree of digeſtion, and mixtures muft make a 
difference; alſo the degree of fermentatation it is in. A judicious | 


85 conſideration of theſe, will lead to the proper mixtures and uſe 
of it. The mixtures, ſhould be adapted to its intended uſe; and its 


application according to its nature. For (tiff ſoils there ſhould be 
mixtures to make them free-and open, and free ſoils that which 


contributes to bind and ſtiffen. Cold ſoils ſhould have the hotteſt 
- manure, and hot ſoils the cooleſt. And mixtures and ſtirring, pro- 


motes fermentation, All urine 1 — the dung! is a great 


Pure 


"=. 
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Pure horſe dung, and the ſmaller without litter, the better, is beſt 
for paſture lands, and if preſerved from the weather. will go far; 


eſpecially if urine be mixed with it, and even earth and mud mixed 
With it do well. The paring of the roads, eſpecially at ſtations 


where horſes ſtand, is excellent for ſtiff lands. For culture land, © 
except to force things early in a garden, a proper mixture of earth, 


both increaſes quality, and takes off any canker rankeſs. 


All dung., as hath been obſerved before, may be enriched, by all 
animal and vegetable mixtures; alſo by being covered from the wea- 
ther, And it is properly adviſed by many, to carry. all refuſe of 


kitchen, waſte beef, broath, brine, blood, ſoap ſudds, all from the 


dairy, and all refuſe from the houſe, and all fuch things, to the 
dung hill. Eſpecially if the dung ponds be well paved to retain the 
moiſture for which it muſt have a clay bottom, or ſtones laid in clay, 


F, 


and if it be covered, to prevent exhalations, All drainings from 
ſtables or byres, which, commonly run to waſte, ſhould run into 
theſe pitts; and in countries where wood and heather, proper covers 
can not be expenſive; and by the common country cover and build- 
ing, it is ſtill much cheaper. But too inuch vain, ſhould be 


prevented running into the pitts, for they ſhould have no more 
moiſture, then is needful to promote the ferment. And all forts of - 


dung and. aſhes, &c. may be mixed altogether, unleſs: there be ſpe- 
cial occaſions for them ſeparate, and ſufficient quantities to deſerve 

being keeped fo. Old Markham ſays, that one load of ſuch mixed 
covertd dung, is worth five. If fo, it is a cheap purchaſe of rich 


manure. And by a double or triple quantity of earth, all well mixed 
with it, the whole will be equally good, and thereby a great addi- 


tional cheap purchaſe. Such compoſt, when rotten, may breed ſome 
worms, but will produce much fewer weeds, which are more hurtful, - 

In paſtures, where not toe bare, but a roughneſs left, which 
ſhould always be preſeryed, the dung is ſomewhat protected from 
being exhaled and waſted by the weather, and ſmall dung is ſoon 


imbibed and covered; but to let it ly upon tillage ground any long time 


before plowing, is certainly a waſteful practice. 


Where three plowings is given to land, the beſt time to lay it on, 
is before the ſecond plowing, and plowed ſoon after ſpread; it is 
thereby better mixed, and hath time to ferment the earth, and hath 
more immediate effect, for twice the quantity of land is by this un- 


der its influence, than by any other way. 


If weeds or worms are apprehended, the dung may be allowed to 
cool a little before plowed ; but when its utmoſt warmth and ſtrength 
is wanted, it ſhould not ly uncover'd; fo diſcretion muſt govern ac- 
cording to circumſtances; but well rotten dung produces. few weeds. 
However fome think, that when moſt rotten it is weakeſt, the heat 
and action being much gone; but others think it hath a more extenſive 

. ; 5 | operation- 


\ 
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operation. og abe, ground by mixing and ating. more. extenlively,/ 1 
feeds the ear more than the alk, and lefs productive of weeds. 
But it is certainly leſs hot, and moſt proper for warm foils, But 
then, the land ſubject to many ſtrong weeds, is generally Pretty | 
rich, and needs leſs of quantity and ſtrength of dung. 1 
Too much dung, if ſtrong, - unleſs the land be very tough and 
cold, is apt to make the ſtraw rank and of a ſtrong reed, but the 
ear thin and light. Forty loads of good dung, are ſufficient for a 
Scots acre of mellow land; and according to qualitys of land and 
dung to augment or lefſen the quantity; and better dreſs often, than 
100 rich at once, But paſture is not ſo much hurt by any exceſs of 
manure. Dung is a medecine, of which an over doſe may kill, 
when a moderate one will cure. Tho' it may be over done at once; 
vet the farmer cannot probably have too much of it, as his whole | 
land paſtures and for culture, wil. be the better of having it 
frequently. . 
Pure dung, and in the ſlate of its ſtrongeſt "REES anſwers for 
| barly better than any other grain. And if fallowed after that crop, 
is an excellent preparation for wheat; the dung being thereby well 
mixed and the nd having had time to ferment. | 
Cow dung not being ſo hot as horſe dung, is fitter for botter ſoils. - 
All dry food of vegetables, produce hotter dung than green food, 
But cow. or ox dung, doth better with mixtures than alone; and 
even improves by mixing with horſe dung; its falts or ſubllance, 
Whatever its nature or active quality be, evaporates ſooner than other 
dung; therefore mixtures to imbibe or retain them is needful. We 
have not as yet certain knowledge of the true qualitys of dung in re- 
ſpect to their action upon, and rendering land fertile; but experience 
alfures us of its effects in the manner before mentioned, 
When a compoſt dunghill is made, wherever it is, in yard or field 
. there is not a ſixed cover, let it be covered with green turf, 
to keep in the heat and mellow it. Such compolt, fhould have at 
leaſt two parts earth, and mud, and marle, &c. to one third dung. 
This is eafily performed, by the layres or ſtratas of dung being thiner 
than the others. After lying ſome time to ferment and rot, they 
ſhould be well mixed and ſtirred; and covered again, which the ſame 
turff may do; and not carried out untill juſt before plowing. 
Sheep dung is amongſt the moſt valuable; it hath a certain ſuperi- 
our richneſs, and yet ĩs not thought very hot” like other ſmall dungs 


- "fl hogs or poultry, &. receiving its benefit by folding, is common 


and good ; but much of its effects are loſt in that way, much of its 

richneſs evaporates: therefore, if ſo uſed, ſmall folds by flaiks or 
hurdles, or other ways ſhould be uſed, that the whole may be 
_ equally dunged, and ſuch part may be ſoon done, which ſhould be 
i Joon mr. This * ſome think, makes it 80 ten times fur- 
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might be ſaved by herds in their paſtures, where it doth little good, 
and where too much about the entrance into folds, &c. that ſhould 


of the proper mixture, to receive dung and urine, and weekly after to 


 renewa layer of mixture, and take away for land or other dunghills, 
as is needful. The whole bulk will be a right manure; which is a 


proof of what we loſe by neglects. A few ſheep, will thereby do 


more good, than five times the number, and if wet, is apprehended 
from clay, or earth, where that is the proper mixture, a good coat 
3 of fand or litter, or both over it, will prevent any bad conſequence. _ 
This dung ſuits all ſoils, but a cold clay receives moſt benefit 


from it; and in this caſe, a mixture of ſand or ſmall ragged gravel 


the land for which this or any dung is intended, and ſnould be varied 


be dug and di 0 7 But what is preſerved in cotes or houſes, or 
d was uſed, which ſome induſtrious people do uſe, 

it would add vantity by proper mixtures, and ſave the whole ſtrength. 
There ſhould be at the bottom of all cotes, a foot and a half thick | 


is a pas mixture; and the mixture may be ſuited to the nature of 


accordingly, for much profit is gained, and much dug and expence | 


| faved, belides avoiding diſappointments, by ſuch diſcretion. 


Hoggs dung is alſy very valuable, and they are fo for the ſake of 
their dung, if there was nothing elſe to recommend the breeding of 


them; but in a country which hath reputation for pork, and where 


there is encouragement for the exportation of it; and where there 
are ſo many meal mills to feed them, which, if they were not for- 


the country and millers; it is ſurpriſing that the farmers who have 
many offals about their barns, and would have their dung ſtirred and. 
encreaſed by them, ſhould be ſo negligent, as not to have and breed. 
them. But the management and other value of them, comes. more 


properly under another article. 


The objection to hogg and poultry and cakes ſtrong * for grain, 
that they produce weeds, is a proof of their richneſs, for what will 


: produce grain, will produce weeds and all vegetables; for even fab ; 


lowing produces them, but being renewed kills them. 
The richneſs of hoggs dung is well known, one load of it is at 


| leaſt equal to two of beſt horſe dung, and is a proof of the obſerye 


above, that the richneſs of all dung depends in a great meaſure upon 


the food the creature eats; the dung of thoſe which eat dry forrage, 


is richer than thoſe which eat green; and grain is richer than ſtraw, 
and animal food much more than vegetable, wherefore alſo, all be- 
longing to fiſh: or inna, and many other dungs are richer than 


vegetable dung. 


ced to breed, could feed at at leaſt four times more; a great loſs to 


8 


Hogg and poultry and pidgeon dung, may be increaſed in the fame 


= manner as directed for ſheep. And mixing all theſe with other dung, 
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eſpecially for grain, greatly unproves the whole, and moderates it 
_ rankneſs 11 by itſelf; bu al theſe are excellent by themſelves for 
meadow graſs, and all fruit trees; but as its ſtrength evaporates ſaon, 
it ſhould be ſqon mixed with the land, and when uſed for graſs, the 
approach and time of rain, watched and taken; all weeds, bean 
ſtraw, cabbage roots and earth ſhould be thrown into the hogg ſty 
and poultry houſe or yard, to imbibe the mixture and mix with the 
dung, it may enereaſe the quantity ten times more than 'otherways 
would be, and all equally gvod,  - _ 5 
In many N and in a ſpecial. degree in Stafßfordſbire they 
know the value of hoggs ſo much, that they ſow land on purpoſe to 
feed them, peaſe, turnips, potatoes, ſpring and ſummer and winter 
Kail, and clover and rape, and winter tares, and buck-wheat ; all theſe 
are very well beſtowed upon them, and afford a ſucceſſion of food ; 
and their dung and culture is a good dreſſing of land and preparation 
ſor future crops of grain or graſs. Slight manure, will prepare a 
crop for them, and they will prepare for a rich crop. | 
Pigeon and all poultry dung, promotes the fulneſs of the ear in 
wheat and barley and all grain. The ſtraw and blade will be ſmall, 
but the car long and good. Farmers in Hartford/hire, will give ten 
pence per buſhel or meal firlot, and ſend fifteen or twenty miles for 
it. Forty buſhels is enough for an acre; it ſhould be ſown immedi- 

_ _ ately after the ſeed, and theſe harrowed together. It is ſuperiour to 
all dungs for hops. Black earth put into their houſes, is alſo an 
excellent mixture, and ſome mixtures beſides for encreaſe of quantity, 

are neceſſary to make it ſeparate and ſow ; alſo, receives the fermen - 
tation, and promotes it in the land; the bottoms of hay and corn 
ſtacks are excellent, eſpecially for graſs. It richly pays your labour 
. to renew the bottoms of your hay, corn and wood (tacks yearly, _ 
» Rolling in dry weather, and when land is dry, is very proper and 
uſeful, with any of theſe rich dungs, but very hurtful when done in 
wet. % ; | \ . . a . N _ 7% : e . 5 — 
All rags ate a valuable and durable manure, but ſuch as are proper 
ſor paper, ought to be ſo employed, becauſe ſuch application is more 
valuable to the country and perſon that collects them; and it is much 
io be regreted, there is ſo little eare of theſe, but many of them 
burnt. And as rags are valuable, fo is paper, which is alſo heedleſly 
deltroyed. Judicious farmers find their account to bring them forty 
miles over land, for manure, and old rags, &c. for the ſame pur- 
- Poles and reaſons. Twenty-five buſhels of any of them will ſerve 
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Lime is a manure generally known, and doubtleſs very beneficial 
when uſed with judgment, but is uſeleſs, and even hurtful when in- 
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Lime may be made of limeſtone, chalk, marble, ſea ſhells of all 


kinds. Some rich white marles which ferment with acqua fortis, 
chippings of marble. is excellent; and all ſpars found. amongſt all 
minerals: theſe two · laſt make the Hrongelſt kinds almoſt double. 
Each is beſt for the purpoſes to which each is ſuitable, and the | 
materials and mannet of burning, if there be choice, ſhould be adap· SE 
| ted to the purpoſes intended» - 
Lime-(tone is much more comman than people i imagine, belidis his 
uſe of aqua fortis, which boils upon lime-flone as every one knows, 
it may be tried by a common or ſmith's fire, and that encreaſed or 
continued according to the degree of hardneſs of the ſtone ; and as 
there are great variety of colours of lime-ſtone, both of one colour 


and mixed, perſons are ofien deccived, when they don't find what 
they ſee in neighbourhood ;, as alſo by not ſinding it at a certain 


depth; where as it is found at all depths down to forty. or fifty 
feet, and worked to advantage notwithſtanding, eſpecially if ſituation 


allow level for water and rubiſh. Augurs and buſh dams, may make 


diſcoveries. Alſo, there often occurs, uſeful lime for land, by en- 
_ creaſing the quantity'tho' involved with much refuſe of earth or other 
ſtone, which will break and fall by the fire, tho' it be not proper for 
building; a huſh dam is, water brought to, or penned up at a proper 
place, where there is a full or quick current, to cut the earth, &c, and 
it the fall bath not ſtrength, the earth 
| mult be looſen'd from time to time.—Many_minerals are diſcovered 
by this means at a ſmall charge, Some indications of linie · ſtone may 


lay the rock open to view. — 


be had from the ſurfaces or water which runs from i it, which a 


a ſweet graſs and fine verdure. | | 
A A wall of lime-ſtone is beſt for the kiln, It may be ſquare or round | 
at pleaſure or as ground fayours. It ſhould be wide at top and nar- 


row at bottom like a corn kiln, untill two thirds of the height, and gra- 
dually drawn in to about five feet wide, If the feuel be coal or peat, 


and the quantity wanted large, what they call the perpetual kilo is beſt, 

Which hath, two branders of ſtrong iron bars, eighteen inches from | 
bottom, and the ſame from cach other, betwixt which the feuel is put 

and thereby hath air, and is not chocked by the aſhes. There is alſo, 


a lair of ſtrata of feuel betwixt each thick lair of ſtone or other mate- 


rial, and theſe continued, as they fink when burnt; for when well 
kindled there is no more occaſion. for feuel betwixt the branders; 

| the fre of the kiln, when come near the top will burn what is above - 
if not ſmothered by too thick coverings at once. Wood, broom, 


whin, &c. will alſo anſwer for feuel, if dry and pretty thick. When 


burnt moſt of it will fall through the bars, which is taken out with 

iron rakes; but is at ſome times chock d by getting too cloſe to · 
gether, ſome ſmall ſpare doors or openings ſhould be leſt in ſundry 
bn of che Lo, which can be dus * looſe ltones, that it 9 be 


ſtirred | : 


.- . 


— 
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tired and opened by an iron pocker or lack iron, Which will 're 
- medy any inconveniences of that kind, and alſo give wind and air 
when needful to blow the fire. But if wood, eſpecially bruſh wood, 


| + - _ ſuch, yet ſoot and aſhes tho? alſo produced by the fire, anſwer beſt 


be the only feuel, the apperture at bottom of the 1 muſt be larger; 
and in place of iron branders, there may be arched bars with ſtrong 
rough ſtone; in this caſe; the lime · ſtone need not be broke in ſmall, 
which is needful i in the former, becauſe the flame of the wood, will 
penetrate and diſolve even a large Jump, but in this eaſe they muſt 
de all built open, that the flame may get betwixt them, and lairs'of 
wood intermixed, will continue the fire more effectually to the top, | 
feuel ſhould be the laſt Hair, the coarſeſt ſmall coal will anſwer, 1 
it be got cheap. WR 
One hundred of Faggots, tes feet long and coal, will burn 
| forty buſhels of lime, and Ten buſhels of coals will do the Bie when 
the ſtone is not hard, lime may be made in twenty four hours; but 
in proportion to the hardneſs. of the ſtone, it takes more time and 
feuel; and all matterials fir for lime loſes of weight by burning 
from one third to leſs, according to its hardnefs; all ſandy, ſton 
gravely and light lands, all of them fuppoſed to contain a bealonable 
quantity of earth, are moſt improved by lime. But it is beſt for all 
lands, eſpecialy cold, in ſhells or unſlocked, and by many is eſteemed | 
beſt by being mixed with other foils according to its deſtination, 
this laſt may be done with the heaps upon the field where to be uſed, 
and fave carriage, for poor ſandy or gravel ſoils, two parts of cow 
dung and one part of earth is a proper mixture, and thereby the lime 
goes four times further, alſo black mould four times the quantity of 
lime, and dry mud three times the quantity anſwers the like purpoſe, 
And for moſſy land, aſhes of the land itſeif pair'd and burnt is a good 
compoſt, about equal quantitys of aſhes and lime, one hundred 
buſhels each per acre, will probably enable the firſt crop to pay all 
expence of incloſing, draining, _ . manure. this bath been 
often experienced, . 
Lime by ſeveral writers, beſides we new Syſtem of Huſbandry i is 
. faid to laſt longer by proper mixtures, as above, than by it felf alone; 
and that by the mixture of cow dung i it laſts two years Tonger than 
with horſe dung. | 
Lime ſtone which hath lain ſometime coated to the weather, is 
- thought not to burn fo eaſily or make ſuch uſeful lime, as when 


freſh dug from the quarrie ; ; alſo that a ſquare ſtone of large ſize, will : 
barn more caſily than round lumps much ſmaller, aud where lime is 


uſed by it ſelf for graſs or leys, it is better any time before midſum- 
mer than after, and ſpread it how ſoon laid on, tho* lime dont an- 


ſwer well upon pure clays, and in a manner loſt if uſed alone upon 


£ aßen al art "Toils; and Jour in 9 wo for them what - = 


lime doth for other lands; but it anſwers with all ſoils, 'when mm 
ployed with diſcretion; it hath alſo a more ſenſible immediate effect 
than any other manure, for early ſown upon the grain it will ſoon 
ſhoot and have {ſtrength to overcome any injuries from the ſeaſon; 
forwards the ripening and improves the ear. Twenty buſhels will 
do, but thirty is good allowance to an acre, It is equally uſefull 
to graſs as grain, and aſhes in great quantites, eſpecially if ſuds and 
chamberlie be thrown: upon them, anſwer the fame purpoſes about 


fifty JT. ²ĩ („ꝗ pins gr EE 

_ Six cart loads of aſhes without mixture-and when to be plowed in 

are enough for an acre; but except for wet lands, ſome think they 
do better and go further. by mixtures with dung, eſpecialy. from 

| horſes and ſoil ſuited to the land for which intendeen. SY 
Burning of rank ſtubble, affords the molt equal and moſt cheap '. 

- tho? but a ſlight dreſſing by aſhes; and ſome what dries, warms and 9 
crumbles the ground, and may deſtroy. ſome weeds; and if broum, 
whins, bruſnwood, or any dry vegetable be ſtrowed over ſuch field, 

it helps the ſtubble to burn and increaſes the aſhes. ' All vegetables, 
produce uſeful aſhes. In many low lands, and eſpecially in Lanca- 

hire, they make much uſe of and benefit by aſhes from the pairings / 
or ſurface of the ground to the root of the vegetable, they do it by 

men with a breaſt plow or flaughter ſpade, - but it may be much 

cheaper performed by a horſe plow, and a roller properly iron'd ts 
cut it acroſs, It is ſet up in ſmall open heaps to dry, and hath ad- | 

_ ditional feuel as the nature of the ground or ſeaſon requires. They 

may be rendered uſeleſs by burning too much; when a dark, or red; 

or yellow gray, they ſhould be extinguiſhed, but never allowed to 
burn to be white; a ſlow and mouldering fire, is therefore the beſt; 

and tho” the outſide be but well cracked by the fire, at leaſt retains 

its ſhape without falling, it is not the worſe. When cold, they are 

ſpread in a calm day, and under and all round the heaps, they 
ſhould be pair'd perhaps three or four inches deep, as the fire hath 

penetrated, and ſuch pairing ſpread alſo. They commonly when 
they have liberty to chooſe, begin this operation the beginning of May 
after which by ſhallow. ploughing, they have fine crops of barly, and 

half the uſual ſeed is ſufficient. Some fow wheat the firſt crop after 
burning, and. ſow late in October or November, and it often anſwers 


very well. | 


This practice of burning, ſhould never be uſed: upon rich foils, 
nor upon thin, or ſtony, gravely, or-chalky lands; upon heath and 
1 moſs, and all deep ſower lands it anſwers; but its fertility will not 

laſt longer to be worth plowing than three crops, and then commonly 

ſo poor as not to be recruited by dung for ten or twelve years after, 2 

and the burning ought not to be renewed for many years after the firſftt 
pating; therefore if the land is to be kept for e e ae 8 „ 
1 8 „ „ Fs mould 
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| ſhould be dunged by al after the firſt crop, which vill put it 5 
the condition with other land for crops and dung afterwards. Ex- 
pecting and taking too much from good managements is a common 


miſtake, and very prejudicial to the farmer. Marle and moderate 
quantity, will anſwer the purpoſe of dung upon ſach lands. 


Tho rich ſoils ſhould never be burnt, as aſhes are good manure, 


and are almoſt of tenfold more uſe when burnt on the land, as thereb 


it hath the warmth of the fire beſides the whole ſabſtarce and effect | 


of the aſhes, it is practiſed with ſucceſs in many countries, and remar- 
' kably in the iſland of Geylon in the Eaft-Indies, and conſtantly 

recommended by all antient authors, to bring bruſh and combuſtable 
uff upon the land and burn it, with the ſtraw or ſtubble, If hay 


and ſtraw were more plenty which good huſbandry would eaſi ly pro- | 


duce, a ranker ſtubble left up6n the ground, would be a beneficial 
practice. In the faid iſland of Ceylon and many other countries re- 
markable for uncommon fertility, they conſtantly burn the ſtubble 
| of their harveſt to prepare the ground for the ſubſequent crop; and 
- in America, the natives ſpread dry wood upon their Hos for culture, 
and have rich crops from it. And many think this method much 


preferable in moſt caſes to turffing, as leſs e to the land, and 
_ equally effectul. 


The practice even of ſavages, when grounded on reaſon, Pr ſup- 
ported by experience, is an example worthy of regard; tho' our want 


of ſach knowledge, is ſome imputation upon us, who are ſo apt to 
deſpiſe theſe people in moſt things: and, often unhappily think our- 
ſelves, much. more knowing and wiſe. 

In cold wet lands, there are ſedge, and WIG which much obſtrut 
any graſs, and what graſs is produced, is commonly ſhort and four, 
and not nouriſhing ; ; all theſe are uſually yellow and in a decayed ſtate 
and ſomewhat dry in October, when by fire being ſet to a whole pro- 
per {ide of the field in a dry day with a moderate wind, they will 


| burn, If after the firſt ſhower upon the few aſhes produced, hay 


| ſeeds are ſown, the graſs will be much improved in qantiry and qua- 


- *  lity, at very ſmall expence; and where the ſward don't encourage 
- , burning as above, much being naked, potched, or ſpungy; if turffed 


as before directed, and hay feeds ſown” without corn or tillage, it 
will have the above effect. If there is planting, wood, or hedges 
+ adjoining, the plowing previouſly a ridge next them, will preſerve 


from any hurt or danger, if care is taken to attend it, and the wind | 


moderate. And where lime is to be had with eaſe, a ſprinkling of 
it upon the aſhes, is a further improvmenr, unlefs the land be a ſtrong 


clay, when the lime would not be much ſerviee. 


If ia place of our manner of burning heather, which i in the veigh- 


dourhood of woods and moſſes have done much miſchief, they would 
3 grub up the ſtuff upon ſuch lands, with * the earth, and burn 


them 
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| them in ſmall heaps, the eſſect would be much better, and miſchſef 


8 


prevented; nay much of our waſtes might be improved by this means 


for graſs and corn. When heaps are wet by rain, they are to be 7 
ſpread in a calm day, and if for corn it is the better how ſoon they 


be plowed; but with a ſhallow furr. The great benefit of heating 


the land by burning any ſtuff upon it is evident from the obſervation 


of ſuperior fertility from the ſpots where the heaps were burnt, com- 


pared with the reſt, tho all have equal aſhes or manure of any ſort. 


I cannot, conſiſtent with the good will I profeſs and truly have for 


my country, conchide this ſubjeA of manures, without mentioning 
again, and earneftly recommending, the practice of water being 


brought over the land, both by flooding and rilling, for both corn 
and graſs. It is ſurprizing and unaccountable, how little this is 
practiced, when it is by much the cheapeſt manure_and improve- 


ment of any, is equal to any; in irs effect for corn or graſs, will ſuit 
every ſoil, in almoſt every circumſtance, if not allowed to ly too 


long jmproperly upon it, and may be uſed almoſt in every place, 
becauſe even flat countries, and almoſt every field have their levels, 
and it can be conveyed by the help of the plow, many miles at ſmall 


expence, and even where nothing elſe, ſmall ſprings or rain water 


may be collected, and eaſily damed or penn'd up at proper places, 
both to flood ſuch parts, by which the ſediment ſubſides and 
nouriſhes, and it is thereby raiſed to heights to reach other grounds 


or parts, to which it could not otherways attain. It is alſo ſurpri- 


zing, that a people ſo wiſe and improved, as thoſe in England and 


South parts of Scotland, ſhould ſo little know or parctiſe theſe things; 
likewiſe that a ſyſtem of huſbandry ſhould be concluded, which the 
new ſyſtem lately publiſhed and juſtly applauded is, without taking 


propor notice of this. 


— 


I ſhall now conclude, at leaſt for this time, with one Obſervation, _ 


that as it hath pleaſed the Creator of the earth, to cover and ſtore it 


with different ſoils and materials, of different textures and natures, 


ſome ſoils more rich and ſome more barren, but all capable of being 
improved, and means to correct almoſt every inconveniency to which 


any are liable, and to make a proper uſe of almoſt every material 


of which it conſiſts; and he having alſo indued mankind” the poſſeſſors 


and proprietors of the earth, with reaſon, which exerted with a 


ſuitable practice, enables him to mix and compound theſe ſoils uſeful- 
ly, and by yarious means ſome of which are ſuited to any circumſtance 


or ſituation, to improve theſe ſoils and materials to his own great 
benefit ; man himſelf is the only one to be blamed, if he is not proſ- + 

perouſly and well accommodated with all he can reaſonably wiſh for. 

And there is this further adyantage from good huſbandry, that the — 

J ONTO war ae 8 
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and the moſt diſtant Situation, cn by his u 
al real ſervies to the community. of which he is a member, at j 
Nice than many d conſumers; and there is nut atv. Þ 
be of ufe to tic 
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